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editorial 


ON DECEMBER 10, 1948, in the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, the 
United Nations signed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The United Nations, governments, churches, private or- 
ganizations, and the press are cooperating in the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of this historic event on December 10, 
1958. This issue of SOCIAL ACTION is designed to help churches 
and communities consider the goals of the Declaration and chart 
next steps toward their achievement. 

In “Magna Carta for Mankind,” Dr. Clark M. Eichelberger re- 
calls some of the events connected with the writing of the Dec- 
laration and appraises its effect upon the work of the United 
Nations and upon member governments. Roger N. Baldwin com- 
pares the standards for human rights as set forth in the Declara- 
tion with their status in the law and practice of the U.S.A. 
in “Universal Rights and American Practice.” Even though 
churches and governments seek to remove artificial barriers to 
the equality of opportunity among men, inequality is a fact of 
human existence. In “The Riddle of Inequality,” Dr. Paul Til- 
lich indicates how Christian faith helps us to understand the 
depth of the riddle of inequality and learn to live with ats 

Suggestions for celebrating Human Rights Day on December 
10 and for working toward fuller achievement of the goals of 
the Declaration are given in the Departments: book reviews, 
the arts, program planning, and resources for worship. 

For the cover design, we are indebted to the artist, Leo Lionni, 
and to the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The design is taken from the commemorative ecard mark- 
ing the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
" man Rights and is one of several UNICEF greeting cards.’ 


1 Boxes of ten cards are available from UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, United 
Nations, New York, for $1.25 per box. 
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Magna Carta for all mankind 


Pe many American organizations, the history of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights begins with the Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco Conferences. At a very dramatic moment in 
San Francisco, representatives of forty-two non-governmental 
organizations, met with the U.S. delegation to ask that the 
clauses in the Charter guaranteeing human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms be materially strengthened and, even more 
important, that it be mandatory that the Economic and Social 
Council appoint a Commission on Human Rights. I was party to 
this meeting and in the drafting of the letter that brought it 
about. I feared that if the Charter did not provide specifically 
for a Commission on Human Rights its establishment might be 
delayed for a generation. Consequently, to Mr. Jacob Blaustein, 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Judge Joseph E. Proskauer, Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, and some of the rest of us, the appointment of the 
Commission was paramount. As a result of the meeting of the 
American delegation, our objectives were achieved, and the 
Charter provided that there must be a United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 

The work of the Human Rights Commission might be divided 
into three chapters: the production of the Declaration; the pro- 
duction of two covenants on human rights; and discussion of the 
problems of discrimination in education, employment, etc. This 
article is concerned with the Declaration. 

It was in Paris in the Palais de Chaillot, in 1948, that the final 
vote was taken. There were then fifty-six governments repre- 


By Clark M. Eichelberger, Executive Director, American Association for the United 
Nations; and one of the pioneers in the movement toward world organization. 
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sented in the General Assembly. The Declaration was the result 
of two years of laborious study and discussion by the Commis- 
sion. There were two absentees—Honduras and Yemen. The 
Declaration was adopted by forty-eight votes in favor, none 
against and eight abstentions. 


An important step by mankind 


Only the perspective of history can tell what will have been 
the most significant developments in the first thirteen years of 
the United Nations. It may well be that history will say that the 
production of the Declaration of Human Rights was among the 
most important steps taken by mankind in the postwar period. 
Certainly it was a courageous step. At a moment when the heavy 
boot on the stair and the knock on the door at midnight struck 
terror in the hearts of people in a considerable portion of the 
world it was significant that the nations adopted the Declara- 
tion. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, formerly chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and one of those most responsible for 
the Declaration, said that the Declaration “might well become 
the International Magna Carta of all mankind.” 

General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, declared: 


To the roll of the historic declarations of the rights of man, the 
United Nations now adds the most comprehensive document of 
all, the first in history to define from a truly universal standpoint 
the basic rights and fundamental freedoms to which all men 
everywhere are entitled. 


Not a treaty, but a source of law 


The Declaration of Human Rights is, as its name implies, a 
declaration and not a treaty. It is a declaration of intent and 
not a legally binding document. And yet so strong has been its 
influence and so expressive is it of the needs and aspirations of 
mankind that it has come to have increasing force. Indeed, be- 
cause of the reference to it in court decisions and its incorpora- 
tion in resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and in the constitutions of new states, it has been said to 
be a “source of law.” Professor René Cassin, a distinguished 
French jurist, anticipated the legal force of the Declaration in 
his address before the General Assembly, in which he said: 
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And now I should like to end my statement by emphasizing the 
moral and juridical scope of this Declaration. There is unanimous 
agreement as to the moral meaning, almost too much agree- 
ment because one might think that this Declaration has only 
a moral meaning. Of course, this Declaration does not have 
the binding power of a convention; of course this is not the case. 
But our Declaration is only a further development of the pro- 
visions of the Charter which has included human rights under 
positive international law. 


Declaration influences Assembly actions 


The authority of the Universal Declaration has become far- 
reaching. Its constant repetition by the United Nations itself 
gives it increasing sanction. The General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 1, 1949, adopted a resolution entitled ‘Essentials of Peace” 
declaring that it was urgently necessary for enduring peace that 
the members act in accordance with the principles of the Char- 
ter “to promote, in recognition of the paramount importance of 
preserving the dignity and worth of the human person, full free- 
dom for the peaceful expression of political opposition, full op- 
portunity for the exercise of religious freedom and full respect 
for all the other fundamental rights expressed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The influence of the Declaration of Human Rights can be 
seen in the terms of trusteeship agreements and the constitutions 
of new states, such as those for Eritrea, Libya, and Somaliland. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations has repeatedly in- 
voked the moral force of the Declaration. In May, 1949, the 
General Assembly invited the governments of India, Pakis- 
tan, and the Union of South Africa to enter into a discussion at 
a round-table conference ‘‘which should take into consideration 
the purposes and principles of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” It has been invoked against race 
conflict in South Africa, discrimination against immigrating 
labor, and discrimination in non-self-governing and trust ter- 
ritories. 

Under Chapter II of the Charter, member states are required 
to submit information to the Secretary-General on certain ques- 
tions from all non-self-governing territories. The General As- 
sembly in 1951 requested from the administering powers in- 
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formation on human rights but, in particular, the way in which 
these were being upheld in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Production of two covenants 


Many members of the United Nations intended that the Dec- 
laration be followed by specific covenants which would translate 
some of its aspirations into binding legal conventions. Some 
thought there should be a great number of conventions—one on 
each specific right referred to in the Declaration. Others felt that 
there should be a covenant on human rights that would con- 
tain the basic civil rights which Englishmen, Americans, and 
others think are basic to a bill of rights. However, countries 
emerging from economic colonialism asserted the importance 
of economic human rights. For some of them, the right to keep 
one’s family from starving seemed the most basic right. 
When it was found impossible to put civil and economic rights 
in the same covenant, it was decided to produce two covenants 
—one on civil and political rights and one on economic and 
social rights. 

In the meantime, the government of the United States had 
decided not to submit various human rights agreements to the 
Senate for ratification. It announced that it would not submit for 
ratification the human rights covenants when completed. The 
U.S. had served notice, in the minds of many, that no matter 
how much these documents were improved at the suggestion 
of the United States, this country would not ratify them. For 
a combination of reasons, the finalization of covenants of hu- 
man rights has dragged and has been anti-climactical to the 
production of the Declaration itself. 


Many covenants may be required 


It may very well be that the nations will have to retrace 
their steps and produce a series of conventions on specific hu- 
man rights, rather than trying to reach agreement on one or two 
comprehensive covenants. The Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, research affiliate of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, in its Tenth Report, made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


We believe that the most fruitful approach to the task of devel- 
oping legally binding standards of human rights would be to at- 
tack the problem piecemeal. A series of conventions dealing 
with single or small groups of issues pertaining to human rights 
should be negotiated. Persistent effort should be made to pro- 
mote the moral influence of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a factor in shaping legal systems and determining gov- 
ernmental policies. 


Certainly the movement for extension of human rights seems 
to have lagged in the last few years. One wishes again for the 
mood of the Assembly of 1948 when, near midnight, the dele- 
gates of forty-eight governments adopted the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Certainly human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms have not been extended in the Iron Curtain 
countries. Certainly in all countries, including the United States 
of America, there are grave violations of racial equality and 
religious freedom—obligations which were proclaimed in the 
Declaration. 

On the other hand, there has been an awakened conscience in 
many nations of the world because of the Declaration, and in 
many countries and trust areas the Declaration is having an 
important effect. 


Continue the struggle for freedom 


In celebrating the Tenth Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, the citizens of each country should again study 
the Declaration and recreate its mood and its spirit. The people 
in each country should see how well their civil rights perform- 
ance measures up to the principles of the Declaration. 

The American people should make up their minds that they 
want no more timidity on the part of their government by which 
this country would refuse to incorporate the basic principles of 
the Declaration into binding international agreements. 

The problems of the Formosan Straits and the Middle East 
and political tensions elsewhere tend to overshadow the struggle 
to achieve the principles of the Declaration. Sometimes, man’s 
struggle to live overshadows his struggle to be free. Members 
of all organizations supporting the United Nations should do 
everything possible to take advantage of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the Declaration so that the struggle for human rights can be 
placed on a par with the struggle to survive. 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

—FROM THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Universal rights and 
American practice 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted ten 
years ago by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
United States led the nations both in preparing it and in urging 
its acceptance. It signed the Declaration as a document which 
squares with American principles. 


U.S.A. refuses to ratify covenants 


In the decade since the U.S.A. has refused to be a party to any 
treaty which carries out the principles of the Declaration. 
Scores of other nations have adhered to the conventions against 


By Roger N. Baldwin, International Affairs Adviser, American Civil Liberties Union; 
and Consultant on Human Rights to the United Nations. 
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genocide, against slavery and related practices; to the treaty 
for the political rights of women; to the covenant against forced 
labor. But not the United States. 

Why this retreat? After the Declaration was adopted as a 
statement of principles without the force of law, it became evi- 
dent that it would be followed by covenants or treaties with the 
force of law. Each country which ratified the treaties would be 
bound in honor to conform to their provisions; and failure to do 
so might invoke the jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice. Some senators, led by Bricker of Ohio, and the American 
Bar Association became alarmed at the implications of inter- 
national interference in American affairs. They feared extending 
federal powers at the expense of states’ rights. Treaties under 
the Constitution may give Congress powers which it otherwise 
lacks, as one did when migratory birds, under a treaty, became 
the concern, not of the individual states as previously, but of the 
Federal Government. 

The spectacle of human rights being protected by the Federal 
Government under the compulsions of a treaty shocked both 
the isolationists and the champions of states’ rights. Ever since 
the resistance arose, the Department of State has refused to sub- 
mit to the Senate any treaty on human rights adopted by the 
United Nations, both out of deference to the opponents and the 
fear of failure of ratification. 

The Department is probably correct in its estimate of the 
sentiments of the Senate. By only a single vote, two years ago, 
the Bricker forces in the Senate failed to get action on a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would have restricted 
American participation in making effective the principles of the 
Universal Declaration. Not even a recent decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court holding that no treaty could ever override the 
constitutional rights of Americans has moved the opposition. 
But senators change, and senators change their minds. Probably 
the State Department should help in drafting international law 
for human rights and submit the resultant treaties to the Senate. 
Only debate and public pressure on specific treaties can show 
how strong the opposition is. 

It appears that the State Department will take a chance with 
the International Labor Organization treaty against forced 
labor. It could hardly do anything else in view of the record of 
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the United States in opposing forced labor in Iron Curtain 
countries and after Russia has announced its readiness to ratify 
the treaty. But only a decision to submit all treaties which the 
executive department approves will bring the United States 
into line with the implications of its support of the Universal 
Declaration. 


Appraisal of U.S. practice 


One of the arguments commonly advanced by opponents of 
United States participation in covenants on human rights is that 
we do not need to subscribe to international standards because 
our own are so high. That is a patriotic illusion. The provisions 
of the Universal Declaration are much higher than American 
practice. Our defects and transgressions are obvious in fields 
such as racial discrimination and the restrictions imposed be- 
cause of the fear of Communist influence. 

Just how the United States stands today in relation to the 
Universal Declaration can be best shown by a comparison of its 
provisions with our law and practice. In appraising our stand- 
ards it must be borne in mind how widely rights differ in those 
fields which have not been made uniform either by Congres- 
sional action or by decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. Laws 
and court decisions do not necessarily reflect actual practices, 
which are sometimes worse than the law presumes to require, 
and sometimes better. Much depends on the pressures for en- 
forcement at particular times or on ignorance of the law. 

With these observations, let us see how the record in the 
United States squares with the Declaration, article by article. 


ARTICLE 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

This high-minded injunction, drawn from the U.S. Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bible, remains an aspiration not 


conspicuously followed in practice anywhere. But it is the basis 
in principle of all rights. 


ARTICLE 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
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opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 
Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self-governing or under any other limitation of sover- 
eignty. 

This counsel of equality is violated in all sorts of ways in law 
and practice throughout the United States: in racial discrimina- 
tion in immigration, in segregation laws of Southern states, in 
bans on interracial marriage, in sex discrimination under state 
laws; in denials of religious freedom to sects which do not recog- 
nize the Sabbath, and to some held to engage in anti-social prac- 
tices, as well as to atheists. Political opinion is restricted by many 
laws aimed at Communists. National origion is the basis of dis- 
crimination in the immigration quota laws. Property distinctions 
are made in some states by requiring the payment of a tax for 
the right to vote. 

Article 2 (together with Articles 19 and 23) represents the 
greatest departures from American law and practice. Probably 
some twenty million Americans are denied equality before the 
law: Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Orientals, many women, 
members of minor religious sects and the rapidly diminishing 
Communists. 

The second part of the Article would mean that all persons 
under U.S. jurisdiction whether in our island possessions or else- 
where should have equal rights. They do not. Law and practice 
concerning the right of the natives differ between the inhabitants 
of Puerto Rico, an autonomous Commonwealth, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam and Samoa under different codes of law, and the is- 
lands of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, in part under military 
rule, in part under civilian. The Panama Canal Zone under the 
Army also differs in the degree of rights and liberties accorded 
its inhabitants. 


ARTICLE 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security 
of person. 

This generalization sounds good, but what it means depends 
on its application. The right not to starve is surely accepted, 
but the provisions for preventing it are not always adequate. 
Liberty is too vague a word to mean much more in this context 
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than to do what you please unless you infringe the rights of 
others. We assume that, with some reservations. Security of the 
person should mean freedom form arbitrary arrest or private 
violence. Many arrests are arbitrary; and private violence is not 
penalized by federal law since the federal civil rights act was 
emasculated by a Supreme Court decision long ago. State laws 
generally protect personal security. 


ARTICLE 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 


Slavery and peonage are crimes, although peonage—that is, 
holding persons for labor without compensation—still exists in 
parts of the South. It is a crime notoriously difficult to ferret out 
and prove in court. 


ARTICLE 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or punishment. 


This is a matter of definition; surely forms of the third degree 
inflicted on prisoners are torture, and it is still only too common. 
Chain gangs of prisoners still mark a few states. Prison practices 
in many areas must be regarded as inhuman. 


ARTICLE 6. Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 


This provision is aimed at laws in some countries which deny 
legal personality to women and to some special classes like 
mental patients. Such disabilities in the U.S. do not apply to 
women, and only exceptionally to mental patients. 


ARTICLE 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled with- 
out any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in viola- 


tion of this Declaration and against any incitement to such dis- 
crimination. 


To measure up to this provision it would have to be said that 
the poor get equal consideration with the rich, and that the 
Negro gets equal treatment with the white. 


ARTICLE 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 
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Civil rights laws attempt this, but they are spotty and the 
practice of upholding them is weak. 


ARTICLE 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention or exile. 


Police practices frequently do not respect this injunction if 
“arbitrary” is defined as without just cause. Exile does not exist 
in the U.S. 


ARTICLE 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him. 

This is generally observed, but lawyers cost money and many 
persons cannot afford them and hence are inadequately pro- 
tected. Not all inferior courts are impartial; nor are some higher 
courts. 


ARTICLE 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal offense has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according 
to law in a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees 
necessary for his defense. (2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offense on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offense, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offense was committed. 


Same comment as above. 


ARTICLE 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone has the right 
to the protection of the law against such interference or attacks. 

Telephone wires may be tapped by law in some states. Con- 
gressional committees are often not zealous in guarding the 
privacy of citizens nor their reputations. 


ARTICLE 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment within the borders of each state. (2) Everyone has the 
right to leave any country, including his own, and to return to 


his country. 
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Section one of this Article is now established in law and prac- 
tice. The right designated in section two is in some confusion 
in getting passports for unrestricted travel. Everyone can return 
freely except naturalized citizens who remain away for more 
than five years. They lose their citizenship. 


ARTICLE 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution. (2) This right may 
not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
nonpolitical crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


This right is severely restricted by quotas and the ban on the 
admission of anarchists, Communists, and—we may add—advo- 
cates of polygamy. 


ARTICLE 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. (2) 
No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied 
the right to change his nationality. 


Law and practice now conform, but exceptions marked the 
past. 


ARTICLE 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. (2) Mar- 
riage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. (3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled to protection by 
society and the State. 


Laws in twenty-nine of the forty-nine States ban marriages 
between persons of the Caucasian and other races. In many 
states, men and women do not yet have equal rights in the mar- 
riage relation. 


ARTICLE 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. (2) No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


This Article deals with property rights, not human rights in 
an exact sense. 
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ARTICLE 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community 
with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 


With some minor exceptions, such as conscientious objection 
to military service, Communist views, and advocacy of polyg- 
amy, American law and practice pretty well conform. 


ARTICLE 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. . 


The restrictions on Communists and those held to advocate 
Communist views, although considerably modified by the Su- 
preme Court, contradict this provision, especially as related to 
aliens. 


ARTICLE 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peace- 
ful assembly and association. (2) No one may be compelled to 
belong to an association. 

Generally recognized with some exceptions in certain labor 
laws and in the segregation laws in the South. Closed shop con- 
tracts compel union membership. 


ARTICLE 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives. (2) Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. (3) The will of the people shall be 
the basis of the authority of government; this will shall be ex- 
pressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 


Limited by educational tests applied to Negroes in the South, 
and the poll tax in six states. 


ARTICLE 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to realization, through national 
effort and international cooperation and in accordance with the 
organization and resources of each State, of the economic, social 
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and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality. 


Accepted for a majority of the population. 


ARTICLE 23. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favorable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. (2) Everyone, without any 
discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work. (3) 
Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remu- 
neration insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy 
of human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. (4) Everyone has the right to form 
and to join trade unions for the protection of his interests. 


Section one of this article is accepted in principle, but limited 
by discrimination on the ground of race or sex or age. Unem- 
ployment insurance and public works, recognized for the unem- 
ployed, are inadequate. Women and minority races still struggle 
for the right depicted in section two. As for “just and favorable 
remuneration” (section three), few would consider minimum 
wages or wage scales under inflation “favorable.” Section four 
holds true, if unions do not restrict membership by racial or 
other exclusive policies. 


ARTICLE 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, in- 
cluding reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic holi- 
days with pay. 


Law, union rules, and custom seem to assure this. 


ARTICLE 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself and his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary 
social services, and the right to security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. (2) Mother- 
hood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 

The right stated in section one of this article is not yet recog- 
nized substantially in American law. That provided for in sec- 
tion two is generally recognized in federal and state law. 


ARTICLE 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. Educa- 
tion shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit. (2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote un- 
derstanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial 
or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. (3) Parents have a prior 
right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 


The right to free public education through college (section 
one) is limited by costs of higher education. U.S. practice al- 
lows parents to choose the kind of education their children are 
to receive if it meets fixed standards. 


These twenty-six articles are the essence of the Declaration. 
Articles 27 through 30 refer to principles, not standards, on 
which no comment as to American practice has point. 


Marked improvement in ten years 


If comparisons such as these had been made five years ago, 
they would have been considerably less favorable. At that time 
McCarthyism was in full cry after heretics and dissenters. The 
Supreme Court had not made its historic discovery that racial 
separateness cannot be equal. It had not put the brakes on the 
zealots for security against the infection of Communism. No 
Civil Rights Commission existed. 

The United States has improved markedly its law and practice. 
Much remains to be done if the U.S.A. is to rise to the standards 
of the Universal Declaration. The process of rising to such lofty 
but not impractical goals depends on tackling one problem after 
another as the times and the energies of determined citizens 
inspire. The struggle for democratic liberties must be continued. 
It is crucial for other peoples and for ourselves. But only as we 
join with them in creating universal human rights eventually 
enforceable by international agreement will the hopes expressed 
in the Universal Declaration become realities. 
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The riddle of inequality 


For to him who has will more be given; and 
from him who has not, even what he has will be 
taken away.—MARK 4:25. 


Orne day a learned colleague said to me with angry excite- 
ment: “There is a saying in the New Testament which I con- 
sider to be one of the most immoral and unjust statements ever 
made! “To him who has will more be given; and from him who 
has not, even what he has will be taken away.’ ” 

In this saying of Jesus, we are confronted with the greatest 
and perhaps most painful riddle of life, that of the inequality 


By Paul Tillich, Professor, Harvard University; formerly, Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary. This article is taken from the manuscript of a sermon preached at UTS. 
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of all beings. We certainly cannot hope to solve it when neither 
the Bible nor any other of the great religions and philosophies 
was able to do so. But we can do two things: We can show the 
breadth and the depth of the riddle of inequality and we can try 
to find a way to live with it, even if it is unsolved. 


Why is what we have taken away? 


If we hear the words, “to him who has will more be given,” 
we ask ourselves: What do we have? And then we may find that 
much is given to us in terms of external goods, of friends, of 
intellectual gifts, and even of a comparatively high moral level 
of action. So we can expect that more will be given to us, while 
we must expect that those who are lacking in all that will lose 
the little they already have. Even further, according to Jesus’ 
parable, the one talent they have will be given to us who have 
five or ten talents. We shall be richer because they will be 
poorer. We may cry out against such an injustice. But we cannot 
deny that life confirms it abundantly. 

In the memory of all of us many things appear which we had 
without having them and which were taken away from us. Some 
of them became lost because of the tragic limitations of life; 
we had to sacrifice them in order to make other things grow. 
We all were given childish innocence; but innocence cannot be 
used and increased. The growth of our lives is possible only 
because we have sacrificed the original gift of innocence. Never- 
theless, sometimes there arises in us a melancholy longing for 
a purity which has been taken from us. 

But there are other things which we had and which were 
taken from us, because we let them go through our own guilt. 
Some of us had a deep sensitivity for the wonder of life as it is 
revealed in nature. Slowly under the pressure of work and 
social life and the lure of cheap pleasure, we lose the wonder 
of our earlier years when we felt intense joy and the presence 
of the mystery of life through the freshness of the young day 
or the glory of the dying day, the majesty of the mountains or 
the infinity of the sea, a flower breaking through the soil or a 
young animal in the perfection of its movements. Perhaps we 
’ try to produce such feelings again, but we are empty and do 
not succeed. We had it and had it not, and therefore it has been 
taken from us. 
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Others had the same experience with music, poetry, the 
great novels and plays. One wanted to devour all of them, one 
lived in them and created for oneself a life above the daily life. 
We had all this and did not have it; we did not let it grow; our 
love towards it was not strong enough and so it was taken 
from us. 

We all know that any deeper relation to a human being needs 
watchfulness and growth; otherwise it is taken away from us. 
And we cannot get it back. This is a form of having and not 
having which is the root of innumerable human tragedies. We 
all know about them. 

And there is another, the most fundamental kind of having and 
not having—our having and losing God. Perhaps we were rich 
towards God in our childhood and beyond it. We may remember 
the moments in which we felt his ultimate presence. We may 
remember prayers with an overflowing heart, the encounter 
with the holy in word and music and holy places. We had com- 
munication with God; but it was taken from us because we had 
it and had it not. We did not let it grow, and so it slowly disap- 
peared leaving an empty space. We became unconcerned, cynical, 
indifferent, not because we doubted about our religious tradi- 
tions—such doubt belongs to being rich towards God—but be- 
cause we turned away from that which once concerned us 
infinitely. 

Such thoughts are a first step in approaching the riddle of 
inequality. Those who have receive more if they really have it, 
if they use it and make it grow. And those who have not, lose 
what they have because they never had it really. 


Why is there such inequality in original gifts? 


But the question of inequality is not yet answered. For one 
now asks: Why do some receive more than others in the very 
beginning, before there is even the possibility of using or wasting 
our talents? Why does the one servant receive five talents and the 
other, two and the third, one? Why is the one born in the slums 
and the other in a well-to-do suburban family? It does not help 
to answer that of those to whom much is given much is de- 
manded and little of those to whom little is given. For it is just 
this inequality of original gifts, internal and external, which 
arouses our question. Why is it given to one human being to 
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gain so much more out of his being human than to another one? 
Why is so much given to the one that much can be asked of 
him, while to the other one little is given and little can be 
asked? 

Even if we imagine that in an indefinite future most social 
inequalities are conquered, three things remain: the inequality of 
talents in body and mind, the inequality created by freedom 
and destiny, and the fact that all generations before the time 
of such equality would be excluded from its blessings. This would 
be the greatest possible inequality! No! In face of one of the 
deepest and most torturing problems of life, it is unpermittably 
shallow and foolish to escape into a social dreamland. We have 
to live now, we have to live this our life, and we. must face 
today the riddle of inequality. 


Why do some increase and others lose what is given to them? 


And now we must make the third step in our attempt to 
penetrate the riddle of inequality and ask: Why do some use 
and increase what was given to them, while others do not, so 
that it is taken from them? 

Is it enough to answer: Because some use their freedom res- 
ponsibly and do what they ought to do while others fail through 
their own guilt? Is this answer, which seems so obvious, suf- 
ficient? Now let me first say that it is sufficient if we apply it 
to ourselves. Each of us must consider the increase or the loss 
of what is given to him as a matter of his own responsibility. 
Our conscience tells us that we cannot put the blame for our 
losses on anybody or anything else than ourselves. 

But if we look at others, this answer is not sufficient. On the 
contrary: If we applied the judgment which we must apply 
to anyone else we would be like the Pharisee in Jesus’ parable. 
You cannot tell somebody who comes to you in distress about 
himself: Use what has been given to you; for he may come to 
you just because he is unable to do so! And you cannot tell those 
who are in despair about what they are: Be something else; for 
this is just what despair means—the inability to get rid of 
oneself. Certainly they are all men, and to all of them freedom 
is given; but they all are also subject to destiny. It is not up to us 
to condemn them because they were free, as it is not up to us to 
excuse them because they were under their destiny. We can- 
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not judge them. And when we judge ourselves, we must be con- 
scious that even this is not the last word; but that we, like them, 
are under an ultimate judgment. 

Why has my child, or any of millions and millions of children, 
died before even having a chance to grow out of infancy? Why 
is my child, or any child, born feeble-minded or crippled? Why 
has my friend or relative, or anybody’s friend or relative, dis- 
integrated in his mind and lost both his freedom and his destiny? 
Why has my son or daughter, gifted as I believed with many 
talents, wasted them and been deprived of them? And why 
does this happen to any parent at all? 

In all these questions it is not the question of our own misery 
which we ask. It is not the question: Why has this happened to 
me? It is not the question of Job which God answers by humiliat- 
ing him and then by elevating him into communion with him. 
It is not the old and urgent question: Where is the divine justice, 
where is the divine love towards me? But it is almost the op- 
posite question: Why has this not happened to me, why has it 
happened to the other one, to the innumerable other ones to 
whom not even the power of Job is given to accept the divine 
answer? Why—and Jesus has asked the same question—are 
many called and few elected? 

Jesus does not answer; he only states that this is the human 
predicament. Shall we therefore cease to ask and humbly accept 
the fact of a divine judgment which condemns most human 
beings away from community with him into despair and self- 
destruction? Can we accept the eternal victory of judgment over 
love? We cannot; and nobody ever could, even if he preached and 
threatened in these terms. As long as he could not see himself 
with complete certainty as eternally rejected, his preaching 
and threatening would be self-deceiving. And who could see 
himself eternally rejected? 


The riddle is answered in the unity of all beings 


There is no answer to the riddle of inequality if we ask about 
the temporal and eternal destiny of the single being separated 
from the destiny of the whole. Only in the unity of all beings 
in time and eternity can a humanly possible answer to the riddle 
of inequality be found. This does not mean an answer which 
remoyes the riddle, but one with which we can live. 
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There is an ultimate unity of all beings, rooted in the divine 
life from which they come and to which they go. All beings, non- 
human as well as human, participate in it. And therefore they 
all participate in each other. We participate in each other’s hav- 
ing and we participate in each other’s not-having. If we become 
aware of this unity of all beings, something happens. The fact 
that others have-not changes in every moment the character of 
my having: It undercuts its security, it drives me beyond my- 
self, to understand, to give, to share, to help. The fact that others 
fall into sin, crime, and misery changes the character of the grace 
which is given to me: It makes me realize my own hidden guilt, 
it shows to me that those who suffer for their sin and crime suf- 
fer also for me; for I am guilty of their guilt—at least.in the de- 
sire of my heart—and ought to suffer as they do. 

The awareness that others, who could have become fully de- 
veloped human beings, never have changes my state of full 
humanity. Their early death, their early or late disintegration, 
makes my life and my health a continuous risk, a dying which is 
not yet death, a disintegration which is not yet destruction: In 
every death which we encounter, something of us dies; in every 
disease which we encounter, something of us tends to disin- 
tegrate. 

Can we live with this answer? We can to the degree in which 
we are liberated from the seclusion within ourselves. But no- 
body can be liberated from himself unless he is grasped by the 
power of that which is present in everyone and everything— 
the eternal from which we come and to which we go, which 
gives us to ourselves and which liberates us from ourselves. 

It is the greatness and the heart of the Christian message 
that God—as manifest in the Cross of the Christ—participates 
totally in the dying child, in the condemned criminal, in the 
disintegrating mind, in the starving one and in him who rejects 
him. There is no extreme human condition into which the divine 
presence would not reach. This is what the Cross, the most ex- 
treme of all human conditions, tells us. The riddle of inequality 
cannot be solved on the level of our separation from each other. 
It is eternally solved in the divine participation in all of us and 
’ every being. The certainty of the divine participation gives us 
the courage to stand the riddle of inequality, though finite minds 
cannot solve it. 
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book reviews 


The United Nations and Human 
Rights, by James Frederick 
Green. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, $1.50. 


One of the most exciting devel- 
opments in international rela- 
tions has been the growing con- 
cern with human rights. Former- 
ly the rights of individuals were 
primarily the concern of the 
state. Now they are becoming 
the concern of the international 
community. The achievements 
and failures of the nations to 
deal with human rights through 
the United Nations is the sub- 
ject of this most informative re- 
port. 

The United Nations has been 
most successful in formulating 
the goals for the attainment 
of human rights, most notably 
in the Declaration. It has been 
less successful in defining these 
rights in terms of international 
agreements. It has encouraged 
the extension of rights through 
studies, requests for reports from 
governments, publication of re- 
ports, offering technical services 
and through promotion of the 
free flow of information. It 
has established committees and 
agencies to diminish discrimina- 
tion, protect minorities, im- 
prove the status of women, re- 
duce slavery, forced labor, and 
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discrimination. It has 
dealt with innumerable problems 
in countries where human rights 
have been seriously threatened. 

Mr. Green’s conclusion is that: 


racial 


On balance, the pioneering work 
of the United Nations to promote 
respect for human rights and to 
remedy violations of these rights 
has been fruitful. . . . The record 
of the past ten years shows that 
the power of the General As- 
sembly to discuss every aspect 
of the whole field of human 
rights, including allegations that 
the rights of large groups, or 
even of individuals, are being 
violated, is an essential one. The 
price of liberty today is in part 
eternal vigilance by the interna- 
tional community. 


—Ray GIBBONS 


The World Crisis and American 
Responsibility, nine essays by 
Reinhold Niebuhr; collected 
and edited by Ernest W. Le- 
fever. New York: Association 
Press, 50c. 


Ernest Lefever, author of the 
recent, much discussed book, 
Ethics and United States Foreign 
Policy, is right in believing that 
no American—perhaps no one 
anywhere—understands better 
than Reinhold Niebuhr how to 
relate Christian beliefs and in- 
sights to political realities. Be- 
cause he believes this, Dr. Le- 
fever has brought together in 


one small book nine of Niebuhr’s 
most significant essays dealing 
with the international situation. 

Having previously read all of 
these essays—published in vari- 
ous journals—I read them again 
with deepened appreciation. 
Quite aware that Niebuhr is not 
omniscient and that he may oc- 
casionally overstate his case, one 
feels that our first response to 
this extraordinary man ought to 
be gratitude to God who has 
matched him for this hour. 
“Where are the prophets?” some 
Christians are asking. The an- 
swer is that prophets are never 
numerous but the Christian 
Church does in our time have a 
few. Resisting the temptation to 
mention some names, let us say 
only that Niebuhr is one of 
them. How so? Let Lefever give 
us the answer: 


Niebuhr can be called a true 
prophet because he speaks from 
a tradition that takes history 
(and therefore politics) serious- 
ly. He always sees the specific 
event, perhaps tragic in itself, as 
a part of a larger drama which 
is neither wholly tragic nor 
wholly heroic, but which stands 
under the mercy and judgment 
of Almighty God. There are ele- 
ments of hope and tragedy in 
every human situation. From 
this perspective he charts a 
morally sensitive and politically 
realistic course between the ba- 
nalites of the utopian moralists 
and the gloomy dirges of the 
cynics. 


Are you interested in world 
government, either skeptically 
or enthusiastically? Read the es- 
say on “The Illusion of World 


Government.” Do you feel the 
need of a beneath-the-surface 
analysis of Communism? Read 
“Why Is Communism So Evil?” 
Do you suspect, or emphatically 
feel, that the United States puts 
too much reliance on armed 
might? Read “The Limits of 
Military Power.’ Do you want 
help in thinking soberly about 
the United Nations? Read “The 
United Nations and the Free 
World.” And so on. 

If the reader of this review 
has heard, or discovered for 
himself, that Niebuhr is hard to 
read, it should be said that the 
writing in this book is not at all 
difficult. The equipment de- 
manded of the reader is only a 
really serious interest in the 
world situation and what the 
Christian faith has to say about 
it, plus the education which, we 
may assume, every reader of this 
magazine possesses. 


—HERMAN F. REISSIG 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, American Association 
for the United Nations, 345 
West 46th St., New York, 
Nee. 


A Christian's Primer of Human 


Rights, Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, Board of 
Missions of the Methodist 


Church, 7820 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1957, 43 pp., 
35c. 

A discussion of United Na- 
tions covenants on human 
rights and civil rights in the 
United States of America. 
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the arts 


World Without End, 16 mm. 
sound film; black and white; 
45 minutes; Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Rental, $7.50 
per day. 


This beautiful film was pro- 
duced by UNESCO. It begins in 
Mexico with fishermen who live 
on an island in Lake Patzcuaro. 
We see and hear them in their 
homes, at the market, in their 
work, in their songs, and in their 
talk of the problems of the com- 
munity. There is a shortage of 
fish, the level of the lake is 
lower and what is left of it is 
filing up with weeds and mud. 
These are matters of life and 
death. 

In Thailand, life also depends 
on water: rice and fish are har- 
vested from the water, and 
waterways are highways. The 
religion is different, the customs 
are different, the people look 
somewhat different, but the 
problems are the same. Here, as 
in Mexico, there are poverty, 
illness, and babies to be loved 
and cared for. And here are peo- 
ple from the United Nations who 
are helping and learning. 

As the film shifts back and 
forth from Mexico to Thailand, 
we see how the problems of ig- 
norance, disease, and poverty 
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are being attacked through tech- 
nical assistance, given within the 
cultural structure of the people 
in need. We see the miracle of 
penicillin curing the dread di- 
sease of yaws; we see irrigation 
projects and ffish restocking 
projects; we see students who 
have helped work miracles pre- 
paring to go to their homes to 
work further miracles, “to con- 
front disease with health, pov- 
erty with abundance, ignorance 
with knowledge, hate with 
brotherhood, war with peace.” 


Of Human Rights, 16 mm. sound 
film; black and white; 21 min- 
utes; rental fee, $4.00.1 


The need for achieving the 
goals set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is 
portrayed through a discussion 
between the editor of a small 
town newspaper and his two 
employees. One of them, a ref- 
ugee from Nazi Germany, re- 


counts her experiences in a 
flashback. 
The conversation is  inter- 


rupted by the breaking of an 
office window. A _ fight had 
started between two groups of 


1 Available from the Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
New York, or from eighteen official 
distributors throughout the country. 


children who wanted to build a 
hut on the same spot. Economic 
and racial prejudice is at the 
root of the fight. The editor 
stops the fight and asks the chil- 
dren to go home and tell their 
parents what happened and to 
talk with them about the spread 
of prejudice. 


You Hold the Key, a long-play- 
ing phonograph record; 27 
minutes. Bureau of Audio-Vis- 
uals, United Church of Christ, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia offices; service 
charge, 50c. 


The editor of the paper refuses 
to join a local Committee on 
Human Rights set up to imple- 
ment the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. He says that 
the standards it sets do not ap- 
ply to Centerville. Several inci- 
dents reveal the need for the 


program planning 


committee to deal with these 
problems: women teachers re- 
ceive $500 less than their male 
colleagues; an Indian delegate to 
the UN is refused service in a 
restaurant; two Puerto Rican 
boys are arrested arbitrarily; 
and a government employee is 
dismissed as a security risk. 


Cavalcade of Human Righis, a 
play by Aileen Fisher and 
Olive Rabe, pages 23 to 60 of 
United Nations Plays and Pro- 
grams. Boston, Plays, Inc., 
1954, 285 pp., $3.50. (No roy- 
alty for amateur production.) 


Dramatic incidents depict the 
long struggle for human rights. 
Among the situations sketched 
are Ptahhotep in Egypt, Ham- 
murabi in Babylon, Amos in 
Bethel, King John at Runny- 
mede, William Wilberforce in 
England and the Nazis in Ger- 
many. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN OUR TOWN 


Thirty-two national religious, 
educational, and labor organiza- 
tions, including the Council for 
Christian Social Action, have 
joined forces to celebrate the 
tenth- anniversary of the Uni- 
versal-~Declaration of Human 
Rights. It is hoped that mem- 
bers of these churches and 


groups will cooperate in cele- 
brating Human Rights Day on 
Wednesday, December 10, 1958, 
and that they will work together 
toward achieving the standards 
of the Declaration in their com-= 
munities, 

In Your Hands is a 32-page 
booklet which the cooperating 
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organizations have produced as 
a guide for community action. 
John R. Inman of the Church 
Peace Union served as editor. 
It is available from the CCSA 
for 50c per copy. 


Planning committee 


Members of the Social Action 
Committee will want to study 
this issue of SocriAL ACTION be- 
fore meeting to plan their part 
in the celebration of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The committee will 
want to plan for three types of 
study and action: (1) obser- 
vance of Human Rights Day 
within the church; (2) coopera- 
tion with the committee plan- 
ning for the community-wide 
celebration of Human Rights 
Day; and (3) participation in 
movements toward raising the 
practices of the community to 
the standards set by the Decla- 
ration. 


Observance within the church 


Adult classes, men’s, women’s, 
and youth groups within the 
church will want to recognize 
the tenth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in their regular meetings, 
whether or not they come on 
December 10. 

The meeting might be opened 
with a service of worship using 
the suggestions on page 31. A 
speaker might discuss the “Sig- 
nificance of the Universal Dec- 
laration,” drawing upon the in- 
formation given by Dr. Eichel- 
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berger, pages 5-9. The rest of 
the period might be devoted 
to a discussion of “The Univer- 
sal Declaration and American 
Practice.” A reader might read 
one by one the twenty-six Ar- 
ticles of the Declaration which 
are discussed by Mr. Baldwin 
on pages 10-19. After the read- 
ing of each article, a person 
skilled in the art of group dis- 
cussion might ask whether the 
standards set by it are practiced 
in your community and in the 
U.S.A. A third leader might 
serve aS a resource person and 
be prepared to give information 
concerning American law and 
practice. 

Another group might prefer to 
open the discussion by using the 
films World Without End and Of 
Human Rights, the recording 
You Hold the Key, or the play 
Cavalcade of Human Rights re- 
viewed on pages 28-29. 

The minister may wish to rec- 
ognize Human Rights Day in the 
service of worship or in the ser- 
mon on a Sunday in December. 
He may wish to draw upon the 
insights of Dr. Tillich in “The 
Riddle of Inequality.” 


Community-wide celebration 


The committee will want to 
learn about plans for celebrating 
the Universal Declaration in the 
community and cooperate with 
them. The booklet In Your 
Hands is indispensable for com- 
mittees planning for community- 
wide observances of Human 
Rights Day. 


resources for worship 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Scripture: Psalm 119:33-40; and 
Matthew 22:35-40. 


Hymns: Turn Back, O Man; and 
These Things Shall Be. 


Declaration of Rights 


Among the landmarks in the 
age-old struggle for freedom are 
these historic statements: 


MAGNA cCARTA. “No freeman 
shall be taken or imprisoned or 
disseised or outlawed or exiled 

. . Without the judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” 
(Signed by King John on June 
15, 1215, at Runnymede, Eng- 
land.) 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
(July 4, 1776.) 


BILL OF RIGHTS in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. “Article I. 
Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the 


press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” (Decem- 
ber 15, 1791.) 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HU- 
MAN RIGHTS. “Preamble: WHERE- 
AS recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world, ... 

“WHEREAS the people of the 
United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person and in the equal 
rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote so- 
cial progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, .. . 

“WHEREAS a common under- 
standing of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest im- 
zertance for the full realization 
of this pledge, 

“Now, therefore, the General 
Assembly proclaims this Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and 
all nations.” (United Nations, 
Paris, December 10, 1948.) 
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Gussie Pepkin 


Prior to the founding of the Council 
for Social Action a slim, dark-haired, 
very young woman started to work, 
on a temporary basis, in the New 
York office of the Congregational 
Educational Society, the predecessor 
of the Council for Social Action. 

Thirty years after that November 
day in 1928, Miss Gussie Pepkin, 
still slim, dark-haired, sparkling- 
eyed, and not-very-old, is Office 
Secretary of the Council for Christian Social Action of the 
United Church of Christ. Responsible for the SocIAL ACTION and 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY mailing lists, and in charge of billing, 
stencil-cutting, and filling orders for materials, her versatility, 
capabilities, and willing spirit draw many other tasks to her 
desk, as a magnet draws steel. 

It is Gussie Pepkin who can remember, without first checking 
the files, that the February 15, 1946, issue of SociaL AcTION had 
a white cover printed with green ink. She could even tell you 
that the cover of the March 1, 1937, issue was black and grey. 
And who but Gussie has been devoted enough to commute be- 
tween Brookl¥n aff@ New York: for thirty years!-Our warm 
affection mixed with awe, we say: “Happy anniversary, Gussie, 
and best wfshes’ for many more productive years with the 
CCSA.” —FRANCES E. REISSIG 


